L » WHO 10 CAN ADVISED TO LEAVE THE 


mis, Joly 19.—The sky bas been 


yeast with heavy clouds, and more rain is | 


yparent. ‘The fever aspect is dark and gloomy, 
a stormy period before those who 
je office of the board there are reports’ 

pny new cases of sickness marked, as 

pus, Among thow of pronounced 
fever are Thomas Kernan, of 
obson-street; Misses Viola and Louisa God- 
y, of Bradford-street; William Thane, of 
Gates-avenue, near the Louisville Railroad ; 
‘Louis Brommer, in Herrando road; Charles 
Kesmodel and two children, in Clay-street. Hi- 
atm Athy, son of Chief of Police Athy, had 
lack vomit und was dying this evening. Mra. 
lester is reported as also dying. Robert Hes- 
and hisson, also Miss Hester, are doing 

ry well. Frederick Eckers died at 1 o'clock 


Amember of the Board of Health, in a 

te interview, says that the outlook is bad 

d the feveron the increase. A full meeting 

the board will be held Sunday or Monday, 

and the propriety of peclaring the fever epi- 

demic considered. The people continue to close 

their business piaces and are packing all goods 

' . on shelvesin boxes. Many are boardingevery en- 

trance against thieves and depredators. Fully 
~*~ . 2,000 people have left since noon yesterday. 

A special from Brownsville received here, 


* > states that from and after this date (Saturday) 


_ ‘ne until furtner orders ‘‘ We establish quaran- 
» Hine against persons and freight and of 


y descri n from Memphis, and rail- 
1 Some me tgelhemng get Rymendc yea 


north pass here without making any stop, 
order to take effect on all trains leaving 
mpbis after 12 o'clock.” As from 
also states that the Mayor and Board 

of Aldermen have established a quarantine 
to take effect Sunday, July 20; after that time 
‘po-train, either of treight or passengers, from 
Memphis, will be permitted to there. A 

; to the Appeal, from Huntsville, received 
y, says the fever news from Memphis 
sreated much excitement there. The greatest 
: ion was expressed at Mem mer- 


the How- 
‘ards at. nt, ho Relief Committee to pro- 
vide for the destitute nor for the protection of 


new cased mentioned this afternoon have 
eclared 


hu away as the quaran- 

rapid BE stony erga and rig- 

Manv believe they will be com- 

to re-enter pat and Pen The 
Guards will leave for Clarksville in 


ik. 
ping their stocks of goods to St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, at which ts they expect to do: 
business until next November, The clerks of 
business houses are fleeing. 
died at. 9 o'clock this evening. 
excitement at Brownsville on ac- 


Hotel is closed, and the Pea- 

a@ restaurant only, There is no 

> t, but all business is at a stand-still, 
and the jong stretch from now until frost, more 
than tnree monthsaway, is anything but cheerful 

‘ of those who are obliged to re- 


Chickasaw Guards, 
Sos dally dovitaess: a ome. sock 
a case, and is 
er, but his physician reports him 
ck Eckers, the bar- 
after the plague last Summer, 
bject to bilious attacks. The 
of Chief of Police Athy has 
in the north-eastern part of 
where Tobin died. A nurse 
th-atrest, said Resta 00 
to have ye 
@ disposition on the part) 


REGULATIONS IN REFERENCE TO RAIL- 


Wasuireror, July 19.—Upon inquiry at 
the rooms of the National Board of Health this 
evening, regarding the rigid quarantine de- 
cleared against New-Orleans by Galveston, it 


‘was stated by Secretary Turner that a request 
received by the Treasury. for the 
placing of a Cugtoms officer outside of the City 
of Galveston had been referred to the board, 
but it contended that it had no jurisdiction in 
the matter of Gaiveston’s quarantfhe, in conse- 
quence of the non-acceptance by Texas of the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board. 
The Health Officer of Texas, the board says, 
does not approve of the course being pursued 
by . : 

The Stated which have accepted the rules 
mentioned are Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and New-Jersey. The rulés have been sent 
to the seyeral States for the purpose of secur- 
ing, when necessary, a speedy execution of the 
provision in the act of June 2, 1879, requiring 
the National Board of Health ‘to co-operate 
with and, so far as it lawfully may, aid State 
and municipal Boards of Health in the execu- 
tion and enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of such boards to prevent the introduction 
of contagious and infectious diseases into the 
United States from foreign countries and from 
eee State into another.” The rules are as fol- 

ows : 

First—All communications to this board per- 
tinent to the matter included within the above 
provision should be made by State or muni- 
cipal seat > of Health, and not pent yess F 

Second —Such communieations s 
the subject matter sufficiently in detail to on 
able the — to exercise a rege 
expediency co ating or n, 
epostt ying. amon nye thas things, the Sen of any 
“te cers Ree applinete it or payment of whom 

a 5 " 

7 : information should be given. 
therein of the adoption by such State or muni- 
cipal board of any rules and regulations that 
have been recommended in such: case by this 
bosrd, and of any other State or municipal 
rules or regulations that appear to be neces- 
sary for the p in question. 

VILLE, Ky., July 19.—Ata meeting of 
the Board of Health, this afternoon; the rules 
and regulations of the Sanitary Council of the 
Mississippi Valley were adopted. These rules 
relate to the inspection of steam-boats ry see. 
passengers and freight from river and Gulf 
ports to the interior, and to the more effective 
quarantining of railroads, 


sho unds, and outh which must be 
daily , eect by the pred pee tw agent, or 
officer, who is to use disinfecting material 
e week where it is Leena xen & points 
relating to quarantine, which are are as 
follows: Wasedver railroad train departs from 
an infected station no person with fever shall 
be allowed to take passage on such trains. The 
from such infected stations shall be 

ving such rail- 


the ee Cae of a medical officer. No perso: 
with fever shall be allowed: to proceed on this 
train, but shall return to the point of de- 
parture, or be treated: in hospital at the place 
of transfer. Cars which carry freight without 
breaking bulk may pass without transfer, if the 
freight cars are ventilated in such a way that a 
constant current of air passes. through the 
whole length of the car during transit. Way 
freight shall be transferred. ata 

ceeding 50 miles from the 
and the cars from whi 

transferred 


been 
hee Rg ee TOD parture. During th 
t e ng the 
existence of an epidemic of yellow fever the 
freight cars, after unloading, sball be thor- 
cleansed by scrubbing and sprinkling 
and disinfected 


and then painted. 

These resolutions were fully discussed before 
adoption. They embody a very effective remedy 
agaitist the mof disease, and im- 
pose comparatively little trouble upon the rail- 
way company. 


SELLING A WESTERN RAILROAD. 


— 
THE ST. LOUIS AND SOUTH-EASTERN SOLD AT 

_ S anerion. 
Loursvitez, Ky., July 19.—Puarsuant to 


it o 








_an order of the United States Court, entered 
7, in the case of Opdyke end Calhoun and 


|| oth@rs against the St Louis and South-easvern 


aemhine ; t the bad rhage 4 


silmoad Company, the Kentucky divisiop of 
‘foad was sold at noon to-day, at the Court- 


believe the fever “house door, by St. John Boyle, Commissioner. 


mic form. Many 
effected, Ernest 


Teast 


The following property was sold : Two tracts of 
land in Henderson, occupied by the depots and 
yards of the road; the tracks from the Ohio 
River, south, to the Tennessee line; the rolling 
stock. of the road, including nine _locomo- 
tives, six passenger cars, three baggage cars, and 
264 freight cars; all franchises, 

immunities of the company. 


Commissioner Boyle read alist of the 
to be sold. Some one representing 


‘| Lisbon, says: “An Argentine 


GOVERNMENT METH 


t 


Lowpow, July 19.—The Vienna corre- 


unsettled feeling in Eastern Roumelia, says: 
“*Itis believed that 68 battalions of Turks, 
with the requisite complement of artillery and 
cavalry, are distributed between Adrianople 
and the frontier of Eastern Roumielia. . This 
is almost as good a guarantee against dis- 
turbances as the presence of the Russians.” 

A Paris dispatch to the Zimes says: ‘‘ It is 
impossible to suppose that Government will re- 
vive the laws for the expulsion of the Jesuits.” 

Berm, July 19.—A provincial paper states 
that Dr, Falk and Dr, Friedenthal resigned the 
positions of Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and porenecige cB and ep peri crv pe 

a’ 
respecti car ev ware 


budgets. 

Oost. J 19.—The Grand 

Vizier sts in ation. The Sultan 

still declines to t it, but toavoid a dead- 

lock ted Djevdet Pasha President of 

ecpaiar dur 1¥r A Consureunve Beigicion 

Pia, Ju — 6 

Cabinet bas been formed. 

July 19.—The Senate to-day 

to 116, the bill relating to the 

of the. Chambers in Paris, as 

amended by the Deputies, 


—<= 

THE BENNETT POLAR EXPEDITION. 

WAEM ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE FRENCH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Société Géographique last night, M. Louis Si- 
monin, the engineer and traveler, introduced 


the subject of the Arctic exploring steamer 
Jeannette, and spoke warmly of the services 
rendered by James Gordon Bennett in the 
cause of science and progress. He dwelt on 


the results of the Stanley expedition to Africa. 


great geographical problem. If Capt. Dé Lo 
anticipations, it was 


tries, thus courageously undertak 
own ai 
Pole. The address 
applause. . 
DANGERS OF ROYALTY. 
THREATENING THE 
FALSE ALARM IN ENGLAND. 


e life of the King. The | 
of bribing Von Haame to post the A vinr y 


royal railway train on the route 
to Portsmouth. 
ENGLISH BUSINESS CONDITION. 


TIES AS A RULE STILL DEPRESSED. 


firmness; but, as. is natural in 


which amount is considered n 
on the bank. In foreign 


to 


t change has been the rise in Russian ee- 





portan e 
curities, This has been attributed to 


prepara- 
tions for a new foreign Joan, thongh no particu- 


lars relative to such an operation, which seems 
improbable in view of the recent large internal 
re eee Aootanted ate th 
y 
the week, and on the whole are miher th 
not closing at the best. The improvement 
French — is considerable. The 5 cents 
never before reached their pre:ent t A 
ere poses of the recent advance may be at- 
tributed to what is regarded as the downfall of 
Imperialism. There has been a very decided 
and general fall in the ordinary stocks 
of home ‘railways, due to. disappoint- 
Stina vestry of 7 principal ral ion 
ic ts f way 

for the week ending July 12, in comdiiianhes ot 
the weather and the depression of rag Sega 
a decrease of £62,774 aa“ with cor- 
responding week of 1878, In American rail- 
roads there has been a further smart. advance 
of 2 to 3 per ‘cent pe igs he Boma Shee 
Reading mortgage ry n 

: er; Detrvit and Milwaukee 


are 5 per cent 
; rand Alleghany Valley and 
aah View bonds Soa mre 
TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD, 
PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON’S LETTER OF SYM- 
PATHY—THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAR. 
Paris, July 19.—The Estafette publishes 
the following letter, written by Prince Jerome 
Napoleon to the Empress Eugénie, on June 26, 
after mass for the Prince Iniperial in this city : 
‘*Maaame: I have just come from service at 
the Charch of Saint Augustin, for my brave 
and unfortunate cousin. 1 am _ profoundly 
moved and desirous of expressing 
sympathy for your Majesty.” 
Loxpow, July 19,—A dispateh from Buenos 


14 Pet 


— 
é 
foe howe? pathy Menane +o 


‘ PG Al PPG gegen 
| STATE-ROOMS DEM 


spondent of the Times, discussing the reported | 


Paris, July 19.--At the meeting of the 


Notcontent with these, he said Mr. Bennett 
had fitted up at his own expense and gener- 
ously placed the Jeannette at the disposal of the 
American Government to solve another 


ng 
and the picked men with him fulfilled the 

vo that this expedi- 
tion would be attended with the same happy 
results as those to which Mr. Bennett had already 
attached his name and fortune, It was inter- 
esting and instructive to see a journalist attempt 
alone an enterprise in which Governments had 
been anable to succeed; and, not content with 
what he had done in Africa afid in other coun- 
with his 
le resources, the conquest of the North 
‘was received with warm 


KING OF BELGIUM—<a 


Brossets, July 19.—The Police have 
arrested the librarian ‘of the Jesuit College, 
which is under surveillance in consequence of 
the confession of Von Haame, a former clerical 

rrested for ting placards threa 
ny a: Silicarias is paca 


Lonpon, July 19.—There-has been another 
false alarm of an intended attempt to wreck a 
m Windsor 


THE WEEK IN THE STOCK MAREET—SECURI- 


Loxpoyw, July 19.—The Economist, of 
this week says: ‘The rate of discount for 
bank-bills, 60 days to three months, is % to 1 
per cent., and for trade bills, 60 days to three 
months, 145 to 2 per cent. On the Stock Ex- 
change all stocks paying a fixed dividend, such 
ras home railway preference stocks, colonial 
debentures, Indian railroad stocks, and Amer- 
ican railway bonds, support their position with 
a 
time of depression, all stocks whose’ divi- 
dends fluctuate in accordance with the profits 
realized are depressed. Midland Bank shares, 
especially, have fallen £10, in counsequence of 
the heavy losses announced in the reports. At 
the meeting of the shareholders, however, it 
was unanimously resolved to raise £100,000, 


carry 
stocks, the most im- 


during 
ough 
in 


my mournful 


by way of 
cruiser has 
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bh ‘yeook, here Tu A. y in ; 
_. (BEPLOSION ON THE DREW. 

PB gh Hr den - ~ > - iS T ‘ Py 

AND PASSENGERS 
SLIGHTLY CAUSE AND THE 
ALBANY sisbed Boada 
Drew, of the People’s Line, left its New-Yors 
pier with an unusually large number of passen- 
gers, most of whom were going to Saratoga. 
ger-list of the steamer, 50 were men of as bad 
character as any that ever left the City. Among 
the other passengers were Thurlow Weed, Police 
path Sor Brhardt and family, and Mr. 
Barker, Journal. Clerk of the Assembly. The 
trip up the fiver was not characterized 
by . ‘event. of note until after near- 
ly the passengers had retired for 
the night, A few minutes after 11 o'clock a 
.| loud explosion wag heard in the forward part of 
the boat, secompanied by a loud crash. The 
startled passengers rushed from their state- 
rooms to find the saloon filled with smoke. 
Some frightened mger raised the cry of 
*: Fire! which to the alarm. Capt. Roe 
and the other officers of the vessel soon per- 
suaded the panic-stricken passengers to return 
to their rooms, , 

After the had somewhat subsided, it 
was ascertgined that four state-rooms had been 
destroyed by a gun-powder explosion, aud that 
several persons had been injured. In room No. 
248 were found lodged, in what wood-work re- 
mained, a tin canister which had contained 
powder, Roonis Nos. 246 and 250, on either 
side of No. 248, were completely demolished, 
and Room No. 92, on the upper tier, was also 
destroyed, white the furniture in some other 
rooms, in the main saloon, was damaged. 
The which the explosion occurred had 
been Uy Splegreph for a person named 
Campbell, As he did not appear, it was 
given to: s men giving the name. and 
residence of Henry Evans, of Easton, Penn. 
This map, when he came on board the boat last 
night, was seen Boney a box, 12 by 9 inches, 
under his arm. course, he was immediately 
-. of ps ner pores: — = on 
the damage and created the panic, 
found him seated Guaseorecthy on ee r 
deck, and entered into conversation with him. 
Evans had little to say. In his possession 
was found a piece of fuse which corresponded 
with fragments found in the exploded canister. 
When the boat reached this ci. 
turned ‘over to a policeman, who brought 
him before Police Justice Clute. He said. that 
Evana was not his name, and declined to enter 
into further particulars until by gag A of 
consulting counsel was afforded him. Justice 
Clute committed the prisoner for examination 


next . 

Bubsequentiy vans wrote the statement of 
which the following is a copy: 

I bave the pleasure to inform you of my 
whereabouts; and of the mess in which the 
officers of the steamer Drew are trying to put 
me. The facts of the case are these: I left 
Easton on last Tuesday and came to old Gotham, 
After a couple of days’ sojourn in the Metrop- 
olis, not liking: the pranks of the clerk of the 
weather, I started for Saratoga yesterday by 
the steamer Drew. As you are aware, I always 
travel in light marching order, carrying my 
baggage in my gph ages eg Arrived 
on the boat I took a cabin passage, but owing 
to the ¢ crowd could not obtain a berth, At 
about 11:30 o’clotk. while sitting in the main 
saloon aft of the engitie and on ore of the col- 
umn seats, Lheard an explosion forward, followed 
by a crash and adense sulphurous smoke. As 
may be imagined, there was a grand rush made 
by all a) omnes @ atate-rooms, the ladies 
rushing the wi consternation about. 
The waiters added to the hubbub by their yell- 
ings to dress up and put on life-preservers. I 
went forward to see what was up. Reaching 
the middle of the which leaiis between 
the machinery the state-rooms on the star- 
board side, I could not proceed any further 
owing to the. ¢rowd, Retreating. I ascended to 
the hurricane gallery and reached the well of the 
forward staircase, and directly under the port 
side there was a state-room all wrecked and the 
vicinity all of smoke. I endeavored to 
find out what.was the cause. I could not arrive 
at any conclusion, owing to the conflictin 
stories of aj] the ers, some saying, tha 
it was a gas exp n, others a gun-powder plot, 
and others a dynamite; after which 1 went 
back to the main saloon, and then on the burri- 
cane deck to smoke, After a while I reposed in 
an arm-chair on th grat ran pallasy near we 
grand staircase, ng, a8 I was going 
to step ashore, tho Captain brought 
a ‘blue coat’ eboard, and after ag we 
around, pointed me out, and the officer too 
charge of me. On my way to the station I 
asked him what I was- arrested for, and_ he re- 
plied that he did not know. A few minutes 
later I was taken to the Police Court, and bis 
Honor informed me that I was charged with 


arson and. disorderly conduct. © Respectfully 
Tae MAN From PEXN. 
Evans stoutly 


yours, 
After hidarrival at the jail, 

maintained bis innocence. The opinion which 
prevailedamong the passengers was that Evans 
was the. of someof the ruffians on board, 
and that of the explosion was to 
create a panic, eda ge thieves might 
work with impunity. e officers of the boat 
think the f insane and that he had no as- 
sociates. 


ployed at the Windsor Hotel, in Saratoga, : last 
year, and thet there he was supposed to be not 


ht in 
“§ Barker and his wife, who occu- 
pied Room No. 96, senoiotes ererits 248, 


bly by Roo 
246 was occupied a. peatiomen 
named Robingon, and bis A hg ild, The 
lady went into convulsions and the child into 
apasms, and, fora ae ig Shree pha gay 
resulta were en d. Fortunately, both re- 
pA A age «id Onis repens. Soe 
sligh damage e was 
not sufficient to prevent it starting tor New- 
York to-night at 8 o'clogk. ° 





DEBT OF LOUISIANA. 
PROBABLE PASSAGE OF AN ORDINANCE DE- 


FINING WHAT THE STATE WILL DO, 
.—The Constitu- 


~ 


a pate pp ot Ne ~* 
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N. ¥:, July 19.—The steamer |’ 


It has been found that he was em- |- 


i 
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: BOFORD. ay 
THE ARGUMENTS NEARLY FINISHED—THE 
" @&SB PROBABLY TO REACH THE JURY 
ON TUESDAY—BOFORD’S CRIME—RE- 
MARKABLE EVIDENCE AS TO INSANITY, 
, Loursyiuuz, Ky., July 19.—In the Buford 
trial to-day, at Owenton, the closing arguments 
were resumed, Col..Philip Thompsqn opened 
this morning in of the prisoner, and 
dress, At the afternoon session, Gen. 
Rodman began the argument for the 
prosecution, The impression sppeared “ to 
prevail among many who have closely watched 
the proceeding from the beginning of the trial, 
that Vol. Buford will not be. found guilty of 
murder in the first degree, The trial began on 
July 10; and it was at first supposed 
that the case would be given to, the jury 
yesterday. The argumerts were begun on 
Thursday, and were not concluded to-night. It 
is now thought that the case will hardly reach 
the jury before Tuesday: 
The trial which has been thus ended will take 
a prominent place in the history of criminal 
jurisprudence in Kentucky, not simply on ac- 
count of the social positions of the prisoner and 
his victim, and the more than dramatic circum- 
stances attending the killing of Judge Elliott, 
but also because, in the progress of the trial, 
the insanity plea in behalf of murderers has 
been carried to what may: be deemed its ex- 
treme limit. The counsel, both for the Com- 
monweulth and for Col. ‘Buford, were of the 
highest reputation as criminal lawyers, and the 
Court-house at Owenton never before witnessed 
such a gatheririg of brilliant legal lights. The 
State was represented by Capt. Warren Mont- 
fort, the Commonwealth's Attorney for tais 
district; Cok W. ©. P. Breckinridge, of 
Lexington ; vx-Attorney-General John Rod- 
man, of Frankfort; J. M. Perry,.J. M. 
Lilland, J. ©. Strother, ie rr, 
of Owenton. To meet this formidable array, 
the friends of Col. Buford engaged George M. 
Curtis, ex-Judee of the Marine Court of New- 
York, whose particular specialty is the elabora- 
tion of the insanity theory in trials for mur- 
der; Col. P.. B. Thompson, of Harrodsburg; 
the Hon. J. A. Prale, of Lexington. and H. P. 
Montgomery, of Owenton. ‘The jury was a 
model one, according to the latter day notion 
of model jurors. @ jurors cmnied im age 
from 30 to 45 years, were plain farmers, and 
men who can, but, asa general rule, do not, read, 
the newspapers. If ever a man went before a 
fury of his peers to plead for a life which he 
presumably forfeited to the law, with a fair 
show for justice, that man is Col. Thomas Bu- 
ford. The story of his crime, as elicited from 
the witnesses for the Staje, isa most dramatic 
one, and well worth perusal, 

Col. Buford is ene of the men who, in ante- 
war times, would have been considered one of 
the * Chivalry.” and who, since the war, has 
continued to exercise his chivalrous by rer 
ties at odd times, until his exploits culminated 
in the killing of Judge John Elliott, of the 
Supreme Bench and: Court of Appeals of this 
State. ‘Twice before his opponents in quarrels 
which he has fo: upon them have narrowly 
escayed assassination at his hands, and in one 
of these instances his intended victim was his 
own brother. Henry Baferd, in 1457, at- 
tempted to sell hisinterest in an estate held joint- 
ly .by. himself and Thomas, and which had 

| been bequeathed to them by their. father. 
Thomas promptly sent word to the, gentleman 
who ied to purchase, R. H. Alexander, the 
famous breeder of Woodford County. that he 
would kill him’if he bought. It is to be pre- 
sumed that Alexander knew the nature of the 
man wich whom he had to d for he did not 
buy. Several days afterward, Col. Buford met 
his brother in the streeta of Versailles. Words 
passed and Thomas drew his pistol. Henry was 
armed, but he quietly folded his arms and looked 
his brother square in the face. The man who 
killed Judge Elliott deliberately fired three 
sh< ts at his a’, brother before the by- 
standers ‘interfered. Fortunately Henry was 
unburt, but Col. Buford was not arrested, and, 
strange to say, none of his friends at that time 
called bis sanity in question. This happened 
before the war, bowever, when such acts of 
chivalry were more common in Kentucky than 
they are now. Two or three months after, 
George Thomas, a friend of yey?! made 
some reference to this occurrence. The next 
day he and the.‘‘ Colonel” met at the. county 
fair. Thousands of people: thronged the 
grounds, but the two men drew their pistols on 
sight and began firing. They emo their re- 
volvers, and unfortunately neither was hurt. 


shot in the mouth. . Colored people did: not 
count for much in those days in Kentucky, and 
neither of the men was arrested. Gen. Abe 
Buford, who at the nt trial swore that his 
brother was insane from his birth, took part in 
this fight, assaulting a friend of George Thomas 
with a bowie-knife. At that time it is to be 

med that he had not discovered his 

rother's insanity. 

The facts of the murder of oe Elliott 
as brought out in the trial may be briefly re- 
capitulated. In 1861 Col. Buford—he was 
ep Thomas ae to met he yah 
where ter Mary ught a 
farm of 400 acres. The farm was he ole 
of a Mr. Guthrie, and had agreed to pey 
for it $32,500. Of this amount she pai 
$10, cash down, and gave three notes 
for the remainder, one of $10,000 and two of 
$6,250 each, giving a mortgage on the farm as 
security to Mr. Guthrie. The first-note was 
paid on maturity, but the two others went to 
protest. In 1871 Mr, Guthrie brought suit to 
foreclose the The answer set up by 

, through her r, Col, Buford, was 
that the title to the farm was defective 
she asked that the title be perfected 
or the sale annulled. Judgment was given 
plaintiff, but when the case was 

this decision 
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NEAR THE END OF THE TRIAL OF COL, | 


A colored woman. in the crowd, however, was. 


Buford, “I’m very sorry, but I had to do it.” 
He made no attempt toescape, and when Officer 
Long reached the scene, handed to him the gun 
and a letter, and went to prison peaceably. A 
he left the sen he turned to the prostrate body, 
and waving his hand toward it,said “‘ Die easy.” 
The letter was rns tag be request, written in a 
scrawling band, to be buried by the side of his 
sister, and a direction that whatever 

he had should be given to his niece, Wal- 


When the prison was reached Buford was 
searched, and a revolver, with all the chambers 
filled, was found in his pocket. He said to the 
jailer that be had taken the pistol for fear the 
gun might not do its work. ‘‘ But,” said he, 
“she went as clear asa bell” He asked for 
his gun, end after the loaded barrel had been 
emptied it was given to him fora moment. 
He: took it tenderly in his hands, kissed 
SY eek; weal at spend with" you, kee 
a 8B oO with you, . but 
I reckon this will be. the last. You 
have brought down noble game to-day.” 
When Justice Sneed visited him later in the 
afternoon, he said to him, “ Sneed, is Judge 
Eltiott dead 1” ‘* Yes,” answered the Justice. 
‘* By ——." was the response, *‘I thought he 
couldn't gét away with that load. Sneed, I 
made rpmy mind toit. I swore on my sister's 
grave to gain hemsuitordie with her. I am 
ready to submit to the law now.” To Major 
Stanton,-who afterward called on him in the 
jail,he said that he had meant to kill atleast two 
of the Ju £ but he did not say who the other 
one was. He had nothing against Judge Elliott, 
except that he had given hima Judas kiss. 
He had come to him from the court-room, after 
the decision had been rendered and said to him, 
“Colonel, I did the best I Gould for you.” 
“ This,” said Buford, “ 1 knew to be alie. He 
had given the original decision against me; he 
concurred in this one, and though he did not 
pronounce it, I had means of knowing that he 
was the moving spirit and enxineer of it all 
through.” He made substantially the same 
statements to a score of witnesses, all of whom 
swore to them during the trial, 

This is in substance the story of the murder 
of Judge Billiott, as developed at the trial dur- 
ing the past week.- It was a singular fact that 
in only One or two instances were the witnesses 
subjected toanycross examination by thecounsel 
for the defense, who accepted all statements 
made by tlie prosecution as perfectly true. Col. 
Buford’ himself sat .perfectly unmoved dur- 
ing the trial: There was no braggadocio or de- 
fiance in his bearing. He was simply, to all ap- 

arances, utterly indifferent as tothe outcome. 

his bearing he has maintained ever since the 
shooting. In jail he has been pleasant and 
agreeable to all with whom be came in contact, 
but he lias not smiled once since he killed Judge 
Elliott, There is only one subject which seems 
to have power to move him in the least, and 
that is his dead sister. However brutal the na- 
ture of the man may be—and ‘his brutality is 
established beyond a doubt—there is no ques- 
tion that his love for Mary was deep and sin- 
cere. Whenever her name has been mentioned 
since bis arrest he has beén strangely moved, 
and several times has given way to his emotion 
in floods of tears, Every time that she has 
been spoken of on the trial he has bowed his 
head on his bosom as though in reverence to 
his idol,’ He held no consultations with his 
counsel during the trial, and altogether acted 
like a man who had no interest whatever in the 
drama of which he was the central figure. 

As was agen ae the defense has been one 
of pee 2 wholly. The fect of the killing of 
Judge Elliott by the prisover was not disputed. 
No attempt was made to mitigate the offense 
by enlarging upon the wrongs to which Buford 
claimed that be had been subjected, but 45 
witnesses.were sworn to prove tuat the man 
has been insane from his youth. Some of the 
evidence adduced to prove his insanity will 
strike the average reader as peculiar, and it is 
doubtful, if the theories advanced in this trial 
were established as sound doctrine, whether 
there is a murderer in the widé world who 
fait not in the future plead insanity success- 
fully.as an exense tor his crime. Judge, jury, 
ery phy and lawyers connected with this 

al were, if the theories advanced by the de- 
fense are good, all insane, for all certainly pos- 

someof the characteristics which, in 
Col. Buford, were urged as proofs of his in- 
sanity. A person listening to the evidence in 
the case might well have exclaimed with Dr. 
Astley; that ‘‘God is the only perfectiy sane 
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being in existence.” 

_ The mother and father of Col. Buford were 
cousins, and this fact, it was said by several ex- 
perts op the insanity question, would tend to 
curse their children with lunacy. An aunt, sister, 
and brother of the prisoner were crazy, and two 
sisters of his father died lunatics.. With rd 
to the brother, Sinclair Buford, the force of the 
testimony was sadly weakened when it was 
shown op cross-examination that his jar 
form of. insanity displayed itself in shooting 
negroes. was ‘or this crime, and ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity. Then he 
was tried for insanity, with a view to. con- 
fining him in an. asylum, and declared 
sane by the jury. Gen. Abe Buford was 
sure t his brother was crazy, because 
he bad 0} insisted that he was a better horse- 
man than himself. On many subjects he was 
intelligent. enough, but. on the horse question 
and the Guthrie suit, which ‘led to the murder, 
he was certainly crazy. Dr. C. J. Renfro was 
eonfident that Buford was insane, because, five 
or six years ago, he, had made the astounding 
assertion that ‘‘ several men had been killed by 
doctors, and that he thouglit the medical profes- 
sion was of no benefit to the world at large.” Dr. 
T. F. Serry was sure that the. prisoner was 


earried’} crazy, because he had on one occasion ‘* beaten 


P badly”. aman named Ulysses Turn- 
er, who won @ lnwsuit.egaingst him. He 
also in the habit of riding abo 

and and was 


872, he lay down and chewed 


habit, by the way, in theSoath 
 teraforg, i. Mader bellowed kita ia: 


. Meyers thought Buford “a 
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West Side and Yonkers Railway line, from the 


DETAILS OF THE COMMISSIONERS: 
, SOME OF THE GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

APPLICABLE TO ALL ROADS—-SPECIAL BE- 

QUIREMENTS FOR PARTICULAR’ LINES— 

THE HARLEM RIVER TUNNEL., : 
The Rapid Transit Commissioners sent a 
copy of their final report to Mayor Cooper yes- 
terday. Tus Trems gave exclusively, yester~ 
day morning, a very full sammary of the Corn- 
wissioners” for the construction 
and operation of the principal routes. Three of 
the minor lines were omitted, The special re- 
affecting them are as follows: _ The 


point of intersection with the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railway at Eighth-avenue, at: or near 
River-street, to the northerly line of the City, 
must be completed by May 1, 1882, and the 
branch one yearlater. The ratesof fare on other 
than commission trains are to be as follows: For 
the entire route 15 cents ; between King’s Bridge 
and either terminus, 10 cents. Commission 
trains are to be run, Sundays excepted, between 
5:30 and 8 A. M. and 4:30 and 7 P. M. from 
April 1 to Nov. 1, and between 6 and § A. M. 
and 4:30 and 6:30 P.M. from Nov. 1 to April 
1. On these the rates of fare are to be: For tlie 
entire ronte, 10 cents ;, between Kine’s Bridge 
and either terminus, 5 cents. The company 
must run trains as follows: During the commis 
sion hours and uhtil 9 A. M., half-hourly ; be 
tween 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., four trains at equal 
intervals; from 3 P. M. to the end of 
the afternoon commission hours, half-hourly ; 
then ‘to 1i P. M., hourly; The capital 
stock of the company is fixed at $400,000, 
divided into 4,000 shares of $100 each. The 
Hunt's, Point route, main line, must be com 
pleted by May 1, 1883, or, if the bridge across 
the Harlem River is finished before that day, 
within 30 days after the opening of. the bridge 
for tapid transit. The branch must be in opera. 
tion by Nov. 1. 1884, The rate of fare on 
other than commission trains is fixed at 10 
cents, and on commission trains at 5 cents. 
The morning hours for the latter are to be, 
Sundays ones between 5:30 and 8.A. M. 
from. April to Nov. 1, and between 6 
and 8. A. for . the remainder of 
the year; and the evening hours be 
tween 6:30 and 7:30 P, M. — During 
the commission hours in the morning until 9 
A. M., trains must be ron at intervals of half an 
hour; between 9 A. M. and 3 P..M., of an , 
hour; between 3 and 7:30 P..M., of half an 
hour, and between 7:30 and 11 P. M., of an 
hour. The capital stock is fixed at $200,000, 
divided into 2,000 shares of $100 each. The 
connection of the New-York Elevated Railroad 
with the Metropolitan Elevated Railway through 
Filty-ninth-street, must be completed by May 1, 
1881. No additional rates of fare are permit- 
ted,and the operation of the addition is to be gov- 
erned by the requirements of the old board, of 
Oct. 4, 1875. The New-York Elevated Company 
is required, within 90 days after the completion 
of the connection, to remove the present line of 
elevated railway connecting Sixth and Ninth 
avenues, through FPifty-third-street. Should 
the local authorities fail in the meantime: ta 
confirm the action of the Board of Commis 
sioners in granting the richt.to bnild tbis con, 
nection, it is to lapse on Jan. 1. 1881. 

The géneral specifications applying to the 
construction of all the routes may be snm- 
marized as follows: Authority is given to ac-s 
quire land and to use the public streets and 
places for a width of. 50 feut along the line ‘of 
the railway, and such additional width as may 
be necessary. . The. structure shail be a 
double-track railway of 4 feet 81g inches 
gauge. One*or: more, additional tracks 
may be constructed, with such  turn- 
outs and sidings as may be necessary. The 
distance between the centres of tracks shal! be 
12 fest, ig at the nécessary crossings 
or switches. bere the route is over land not 
dedicated to public use’ for streets or public 
places, the road-bed may be constructed in open 
euts or in tunnels, or on embankments of earth 
or or the railway may be supported by 
works of masonry or of iron, or by any com- 
bination of these methods. When the embank- 
ment is of earth.or of rock, it shall be not lesa 
than 24 feet wide a ag sg with slopes of Il, 
horizontal to 1 verti In all tannels, the road- 
bed shall be 25 feet wide, and in all open cuts it 
shall be not less than 26 feet wide, for twotracks, 
with an additional width of 12 feet for each ad. 
ditional track. When therouteis along and over 
a street. the tracks shall be supported by an iron 
or steel trestle structure, supported on posts set 
on the sidewalk and within 6 inches of tha 
curb line; the posts shall not be less than 25 
feet apart, excepting at the curves of the rail- 
way. Nopart of the post above the sidewalk 
and within the height of 8 feet above the side- 
walk shall be more than. 26 inches: wide 
All bridges over the railway ‘for the use of 








public travel shall be of arched masonry, or of 
iron with abutments of masonry. ‘They 
shall have raised sidewalks of the width of the 
sidewalks of the street, raised six inches above 
the carriage-way of the bridge. There shali be 
a substantial railing on each side of the bridge, 
three feet in height above the sidewalk. On ai! 
bridges for streets passing over the railway there 
shall be an iron screen on the line of each side- 
walk next to the carriageway, 6 feet high, for 
the whole length of the bridge. All bridges 
over the railway shal) have a clear headway of 
not less than 16 feet above the plane of the to 
of the rails. All structures over :the public 
streets shall have a clear height of not less than 
12 feet over the roadway and 9 feet over the 
sidewalks, excepting that braces may spring 
from the posts at a height of 10 feet ahewe the 
Toadway, and extend to a point on cross-beams 
or longitudinal girders 4 feet from the posts. 
All railway bridges shall be of arched masonry, 
or.of iron with. abutments of masonry— pro- 
vided that, where bridges are a continuation of 
iron trestle structure across streets, they may be 
supported on 8, in the same manner as 
the Ww is peg ong we Any railwa 
structure ng over the Harlem: River shail 
be constructed in accordance with the require- 
ments of chapter 345.of the Laws of the State 
of New-York, passed May 20..1879. . Piersand 
abutments may be of. iron or of masonry, or of 
a combination of iron and masonry, a¢ the com- 
pany construc the same may elect: Tho 
superstructure the crossing shall 


at least: two railway, tracks. 


also be footways for travel provided on 
the structure. The draw shall be  ar- 
ranged so as to be worked by steam 
power, with d apparatus for working it 
by hand-power. The power shall be sufficient 
to. open or close the draw in not more than one 
minute. The most effecti 
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Tur Cotornep Racks tx AvsTratia.— 
The colored racesof Australia are of three 
principal varieties, The aboriginal is black, 
the Chinaman is yellow, and the Polynesian 
may be of any tint from copper to black. Since 
the conclusion of the Maori war in New-Zea- 
land the aboriginal has not attracted any at- 
tention beyond the limits of Australia. The 
colonists, however, especially in the North, 
have by no means heard the last of him. The 
fine race of New-Zealand are rapidly declining 
through the combined influence of too much 
rum, and, apparently, too little fighting. Drink 
and inactivity co-operate toward the same re- 
sult. Peace is now maintained between the na- 
tives and the settlers, and the former are more 
considerately treated than of yore; but alike 
in peace or war, whether drinking rum or cat- 
ting throats, the native New-Zealander goes 
down before the advance of civilization. The ab- 
originals of Tasmania are extinet. On the 
continent their condition becomes ‘more de- 
graded and ho in proportion as they are 
remote from the sea. © coast natives are 
far superior to those of the inland districts. 
The former are capable of continuous age’ 
and display a considerable amount of intelli- 
oo Some specimens that I saw about 

Bay (the entrance to the River Bris- 
baue) Were remarkably fine men, In the north 
of Queensland —in the Peninsula of Cape York 
and round aboyt the Gulf of Oarpentaria—the 
native is of an entirely different race, and prob- 
ably migrated ovtareaty. from the islands of the 
"si Indian. Archipelago. He is athletic, intel- 

t, ferocious, untamable; and is credited 
with an ajpetite for human flesh. of 
eannibalisin have also been found in the west- 
ern interior, but nothing exact is, known of 
the natives. of. that unexplored region. 
The must degraded of © aboriginal 
tribes have proved less unteachable than 
might mave been ‘inferred from the ac 
counts of early travelers; but. nowhere have 
these races‘been so advantajeously affected by 
tivilization.as to afford.any hope of their es- 
caping that natural law w. dooms the weak- 
er race to disappear before the stronger. The 
blacks will ly work for the squatters, 
and work well; but they soon grow tired of re- 
meining in one place. Continuous application 
seems beyond them. They are usefulin tracking 
malefactors—a business for which most of them 
have qualified by a long training as evil-doers 
on their own account. In some places areas 
have been sent apart for them, homes have 
been established under the care of white offi- 
cers. - Here the aboriginal has acquired a 


little knowl of ture 
gg ‘ is noticeable 
old. and infirm meh 


the simpler arts; 
that ‘women or . 
mostl seek these institutions, - which 
thus co little to leaven the ump of able-bodied 
sayagery. In Northern Queensland the rela- 
tionship between the whites and the blacks is 
one of war to the knife. The savage uses his 
spear, the settler his rifle, whenever an o 
tunity presentsitself. -Nothing is attempted in 
the way of tiation, overtures for peace, or 
reclamation. The latteris pronounced to be an 
impossibility ; but no effort has been made to 
establish a modus vivendi.. It is ssid—and prob- 
ably with too much truth—that the irreeoncila- 
ble hostility of these northern savages was first 
provoked by atrocities on the part of the early 
settlers; but it is not at ‘all certain that the 
could not. be propitiated.—Zhe Fort- 
nightiy Review. 

Tas Boprea,—Let us give a short expla- 
nation of the meaning of the word “ bodega.’ 
Before describing, however, what a bodega ‘is, 
it maybe well to point out what. it is not. 
Bodega, to the majority of readers, may pos- 


~ pibly convey the idea of a building of somewhat 


ornate .architecture, within which wine is re- 
tailed by the glass over a wooden counter. 
The Jerez. bo 


Ra Dog anp THE PiorvrE.—In 1843 a 
young and self-taught artist asked me to allow 
him to paint my likeness in” oll colors, and I 
consented. | His stndio was in the next town, 
three miles distant, and es often as required 
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Faun Revier Works i 
officers worked like Englishmen, be- 


must give them the letter. As for the be 
E g, the people were placed in rows, and a 
ton or a native gen’ saw the money or 
food. given into their hands. No corruption 
was possible, seat Mrsenngs. pane paid in the 
presence of a European or of a native gentle- 
man. This isa mere glimpse at the Famine 
Relief Works, The Bombay men worked with 
a will. More was got out of them than could 
have been believed possible for flesh and blood. 
In the relief-houses, where was gratuitous re- 
lief for those who could not work, we. were 
obliged to have the children eat not only out of 
but out of t of the parents, who 
snatch the from the little ones. If 
the parents their eyes fixed upon the chil- 
dren, the chil would not eat; no, not even 
if they had been starving for days. Love of 
children died out = the — rege = 
wild beasts, were always wan wander 
home to die. At first the people ven fh seventh- 
day w: was disastrous, But we had 
* treatment” for the worst cases. The 
ef was organized after this manner: First, 
when they were very low, they might be 
ordered ** | treatment,” and many, many 
were up, having about and 
not applied for relief, mere skeletons, and too 
far gone even for * special treatment” to do any 
res ‘* Special treatment” gave any food the 
octors ordered that could be had; soup, milk, 
and the like. Butit was most dificult to get 
milk in some places, even for the starving 
children, owing to the want of fodder for the 
milch kine—milch kine no longer, for they were 
starving too. When a little restored by ‘’ 
cial'treatment,” they were put upon pay with 
only nominal work ; then pay with real work. 
Then we had the allowance for all children 
under. 7 years; these had nothing before. 
The relief was enough to ee wasting, but 
some had private stores of theirown. People 
who came for relief, or-were picked up for re- 
lief, only when starvation stared them in the 
face, could not eat or digest the food, even 
when it was given them, and. when it 
was eatable and = digestible. These poor 
creatures were dying when they came, 
But. it was impossible to pick, up all the 
poor wandering skeletons. In Bengal every 
village, road, and even by-path could be kept 
under our eye. In the Deccan hills and jungles 
this is hopeless. The wandering skeletons 
would run the risk of death, and the certainty 
of death, sooner than submit tothe simplest 
system. They would not even to the relief 
camps, where food could be without work. 
And if they do not understand us, eertainly we 
do not. understand them. One cannot but 
warmly oe the ogg tera which ae 
edly preven man m going to the poor- 
Soca And Sir R. Temple himself declared, in 
March, 1877, ‘‘the number on charitable re- 
lief is large, indeed, but * * * Ishould be 
glad to see it larger.” — Nightingale, in 
Good Words. 


Epwarp Borne-Jones. — Burne-Jones 
went to school in Birmingham, at King Edward 
VL School, then under the charge of that. ex- 
cellent schoolmaster,.the late Dr. James Prince 
Lee, afterward Bishop of Manchester. From 
this ool the youth passed to Oxford, where 
he founda chum with whom he has been on 
terms of the closest friendship ever since, and 
whoafforded him that brotherhood of sympathy 
which he needed, Half a year younger than 
himself, William Morris came to Oxford under 
not very different circumstances from his own, 
and as full of aspiration. Morris’s family was 
per’ rather more fully endowed with this 
world’s goods than his fri 
‘impetus that he had received 
artistic career came solely from within himself. 
The two young Freshmen entered Exeter Col- 
lege together, and within a few days met and 
began that friendship which has ever since 
meant so much and been so much to both. 
Morris had written no poems, Burne-Jones had 
never attempted.color, T 
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make definite the career 

He had had io help ortraining, bu 

by himeelf, and had not felt moved toward the 
ting of the time, when Landseer 
was and mappa. $e A picture 
of Rossetti, one of the cycle of Dantesque sub- 
eee ane a light to tinder, and en- 
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Roox-orystat’ Lapipary mm Japan.—As 
in all Japanése houses, the floor is raised from 
the ground a foot or'more. The universal man- 
ner of sitting, even when at work, on the hams, 
is shown with variety in disposing of the fevt. 
Sometimes a man will take a seat on his knees 
and heels. Another will prefer the cross- 
legged style. The appliances of work are ex- 
tremely simple, and skill, patience, and heredi- 


tary pride make up for any seeming lack of 


gra 
rock, He then passes them over to the “‘ split- 
ter”—an old fellow too old to go bare-headed 
in the shop any longer like the younger men 
who may be his sons. The old man’s part 
the work is to break off the long bars of rock 
into bits the gross size of the 

made therefrom. . Laying the 

stone covered with a piece of matting, with 
the end of calculated length to be broken off 
protrading over the edge of the stone, a sharp 
quick blow with the steel hammer usually 
severs it, On larger and thicker paetee. gutter 
is first nicked out around the sufficient- 
ly deep before the fihal blow is struck. Skill 
and a “knack” are of ¢ account in this 
process. On one side of the old man lies a bas- 
ket of these truncated. prisms, which he hands 
over to the man who rounds them off into 
rough globes. This is done by careful chipping 
with a tiny steel. hammer. It is aston- 
ishing how, with simple skill, the man. will 
make an almost perfect- sphere with one. very 
ordinary tool, He.scon learns the mysteries of 
the planes of cleavage, where to tap lightly, 
where heavily,, when to chip, and when to 
pound. The rough-coated balls are now passed 
wo the grinder, who has ready a tub of water 
and four or five partly cylindrical pieces 
of cast-iron, a little over a foot long, 
and looking like reversed graters. These are 
of different sizes and curves, according 
tothe size of the ball to be ground, His 
grinding material consists of powdered garnet 
of various degrees of coarseness. He uses 
water plentifully, and. dexterously. keeps the 
balls turning so as to make the surface spheri- 
cally equal. In some cases the ball is fixed in 
the end of a bamboo tube, and the grinding 
finished by whirling it between the palms in a 
half-spherical iron or stone socket. The globe 
is now smooth, but the perfect polish has yet to 
be done by patient rubbing with the tip of a 
bamboo cane, and then in the hands with 
cloths dipped in crocus, or rouge, a native ox- 
ide of iron. This produces a splendid lustrous 
surface, and the gem is water-clear, and as re- 
fractive to the: morning light asa drop of dew 
that nestles in the heart of the lotus.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

GLADNEss.—Now I say, and distinctively 
asa Christian teacher, that joy is reasonable 
and becoming and necessary and unspeakably 
helpful. Reasonable, for it is one of the ver- 
fections of God; and man, being made in the 
image of God, may be expected to resemble 
Him in it. We observe it in a thousand things: 
the song of the birds, the mirth of children, 
the instinct of humor, the cheek dimpling into 
a smile, the soul's, glee expressing itself in 
laughter; here are but a few of the siens that 
jovis a faculty of man. And if becoming in 
all of us, how charming and suitable is it in the 
young! As our years grow, and our memory 


becomes charged with anguish; and the setons 
of sorrowful associations give us quick twists 
of n, and down the hill we travel 
to the river at the foot, with but few 
of those who climbed it in our company, or 
even stood with us on the summit, joy is 
not so quick or so unmixed as once it was; 
even when we take it, the old sparkle seems 
gone. It is still joy, but not the gladness 
of youth. But the young, for whom life has 
but few ca’ conscience but few stains, 
memory but few disappointments, judgment 
put few problems, behind it childhood, and in 
front manhood, with the grandeur of enter- 
prise, and the wine of hope, joy is not ox 
natural but suitable: All young things are fu 
of joy; and He who made them méans them to 
be. The burdens are at hand, and will be here 
soon enough. Do not hasten them. Do not 
wish to bear them till they come; And 
this it is which not only makes joy neces-' 
sary, but also explains the abundance and 
excess of it, -which tells us how it is that 
not so much for middle age, oppressed with its 
! sombre and fatiguin peony? pan nor for 
old age, with its work done’ and its dismissal 
near, but for youth, vigo and buoyant. joy 
is so facile and sobrisk. It is to help the young 
re ad and to make their start, and to bear 
r disappointments, and to part with their 
illusions, anf toeface their discipline, and to 
remedy their mistakes. The little 
the shore, and it needs a vigorous shove topush 
it into the water, and then a steady breeze to 
fill the sails, and get out over the bar into 
the deep sea, And is bya od Moe and 
nothing else like it, making the“ vigorous; 
the neart buoyant, coloring the i tion in 
the hues of the tropics, cajoling the reason 
inté mistaking the possible for the real. 
of Rochester, in Good Words. 


Tae Irish Lanavaas.—In a paper re- 
cently read before the Statistical Society, Mr. 
Ravenstein states that the Celtic portion 
of the. population of the British Isles 
makes a total’ of nearly 2;200;000 souls, of 
whom very nearly one-half are Welsh. Fur- 
ther, we are told that in 1851. there 
were few Irish counties in whieh the old lan- 


a total area 


000, of w ? ne 
spoke Irish, while in 1871 the Irish area 
uare miles, with a 
of wrudcos per 
nsiderably less than 400,000, at 
Ireland were 
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Tue Saca.—There are two heroic periods 
in the antique life of Iceland—the one eminent 
for its action, the other for its intellect. Dur- 
ing the tenth century those magnificent deeds 
were performed for which the thirteenth cen- 
tury found no less magnificent expression in 
literature ; the first without the second would 
have been forgotten, the second without the 
first would have had no value or significance. 
Hence it follows that we expect the noblest Ice- 
landic writing to’ be that in which a poet of 
about 1230 relates the adventures of 
a .viking of about 930; nor are we 
disappointed. According to the most ex- 
act scholarship, the finesty works of 
an imaginative kind were produced between 
1220 and 1260, the sagas long floating piece- 
meal in tradition receiving then, from hands 
unknown to us, that artistic and epic form in 
which they have come down to us, as one of 
the wonders of the literary world.. Of the whole 
body of Icelandic literature, if we set aside the 
mythical sagas and the historical writings of 
Snorri and Sturla, the absolute flower and glory 
consist in four great each d with 
the em mig: history of a Sale family, and each 
exhibiting in its putest form life in the Ice- 
landic Common th before the introduction 
ts “Njdin the Story of Burne Nia,” translated, 
‘ e of Burnt “ . 
ier gig wl become Siatiegs by Sir 
Dasent. The other three are unknown 
readers ; they are the “ Laxdala 
Egils Saga,” and the “ Erbryggia 
Saga.” From the ‘‘ Laxdwla” Mr. Morris has 
borrowed the plot of one of the noblest poems 
of our day, the ‘‘ Lovers of Gudrun,” but the 
other two remain absolutely uninterpreted, and 
thus some of the finest literature in the world 
remains to us a sealed letter. Tne best Ice- 
landic sagas come closer to the lofty ideal of 
the Homeric epic than any other production, 
except, perhaps, the “ Chanson de Roland.” It, 
is a great error to suppose that their 
chronicle character deprives them of any 
artistic shapeliness, or that the incidents re- 
lated in them are loosely set down. The work 
is built upon a recognized plan with the most 
stately art. The hero is introduced after a full 
account of his ancestors, and of the events 
which colored the fate of his family. He ar- 
rives on the scene at the critical moment, when 
that fate has to be wound up to acrisis; that 
crisis is the story of his life—is, in other words, 
his saga.. In the hand of a master his figure 
never passes outof our sight, and in any one of 


the great sagas we detect at once the nee 
of a spurious chapter by its inartistle irrele- 


vance. — The il Magazine, 


Aw Onp Crrovs Biu.—On Monday, the 
27th, and Wednesday, the 29th, inst., (Novem- 
ber, 1780,) will be presented at the Amphi- 
theatre Riding-house, Westminister Bridge, a 
great variety of pleasing New Feats of 
Activity and Agility on Foot and Horse- 
back. The whole under the direction 
of Mr. Astley. Notwithstanding the many 
improvements, no additional price in the 
adinittance. Box, 2s. 6d.; Upper Box, 1s. 64.; 
Pit, 1s.; Side Gallery, 64. Doors to be opened 
at half-past five, to begin at half-past six pre- 
cisely. Part the First : ‘The Ombres Chinoises, 
or Liliputian World,” with many scenes. and 
other decorations. Part the Second: Horse- 


manship on a single horse, by Mr. Taylor, being 
Taylor, a young 


his first ap nce ; also 
‘lady from Vienna, will perform several feats of 


horsemanship on a or horse, being her first 
appearance. . Part the Third: The Little Con- 
juring Horse will go through his different exer- 
cises in 4 very surprising manner. Part the 
Fourth: Tricks of Strength and Agility, by: 
the celebrated Mrs. Richer, equilibrist, &c. 
Part the Fifth : Horsemanship on two_ horses. 
Part the Sixth: The Polander’s Tricks on 
chairs, tables pedestals, ladders, &c. Part the 
Seventh—Lofty vaulting and manly agility, 
commonly called tumbling, over horses, th h 
hoops, over men’s heads, tables, ¢ 
Part the Kighth—Horsemanship on two horses 
by the celebrated Master Astley, the greatest 
performer that ever appeared ay ane, and 
asa horseman stands unparalleled by na- 
tions. Part the Ninth—New Pyramids, or men 
ae upon men, with néw dreses and other 
ions. Part the Tenth—Slack-rope vaukt- 
ing by Mr. Dawson. Part the Eleventh—An 
equilibrium on the, perpendicular moving lad- 
oud the ildingehool for the inspection of the 
e ool for n 
nobility, gentry, and others. To describe the 
beauties of the Zebra would be much’ too large 
for a newspaper, &c. The Zebra to be sold for 
400 eas. e@ whole to conclude with sev- 
eral uncommon and feats of great 
agility by Master .» who in a most amaz- 
ing eq jum, while the horse isin ‘‘ gallop,’’ 
dances and vaults, &c., also plays an air on the 
violin, and Cay oc be Pow f comic atti- 
tudes which have never been exhibited, or even 
thought of, by any horseman in Europe, &c. 


Some Goop Lessons.—I once dined at a 
strange house, in a strange country, among 
strangers; and listened with admiration to 

young gentleman who laid down the law it 
tides and currents, and ‘‘ sat upon”-—-rather too 
heavily, I thought—a gray-haired, thoughtful- 
looking person, who ventured now and then to 
a Ce re 
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pepeong sta for which I was unable to account 


until after dinner. when the ‘'sat 
noth mine host to our 
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ots” were at once up in arms. The courtesy 


Macready had been received in Paris were 
seemingly forgotten. Mr.:'Charies Kean actu- 
ally went so far as to request the Lord 
Chamberlain to interdict the intended perform- 
ances, and before long a was formed to 
prevent this and further attempts on the part 
of foreigners to interfere with native t. 
The scene which followed the reopening of the 
theatre can hardly be described. The audience 
seemed beside themselves with rage ; théy hurled 
missiles on the stage before the curtain rose, 
and the players were relentlessly hissed. ‘The 
tow,” said the Times, ‘‘ was a stupid row, show- 
ing not only the illiberality of the rioters, but 
their paucity of invention. In the old O. P. 
times there was some humor. A good joke 
now and then found fits way into the u ‘ 
but. this was a long, dull, dismal vy. of 
nationality which was effective from the mere 
fact thatit was wearisome, Two or threeindivid- 
uals in the pit thought it the height of humor 
to put up their umbrellas, but the Police deemed 
ita still better joke to conduct these persons 
out of the house, which proceeding prevented 
a repetition of the pleasantry. Never did we 
see a number of pérsons so busy in. attempting 
to degrade themselves in the eyes of ali ration- 
al beings, We have reason to think that some 
of these zealots, worthy of better exploits than 
those of last night, were really persons of 
standing and, respectabilfty in. the histrionic 
profession; and these, we are sure; whén they 
rise ae will te ies) eee on the 
stapid scene of yesterday, e especial 
care not to let their friends know they were 
concerned in such gn exhibition.” The players, 
on their’ side, would not bow to the storm. 
“Ilr eurent la constance,” says M. Hostein in 
his ‘‘ Historiettes et Souvenirs d'un Homme de 
ThéAtre, ‘‘de réciter leurs roles sans ¢n omettre 
une phrase, au miliew de vociférations, de cris 
Panimaucz et Tinjures.” In a few hours, how- 
ever they were on their way back to Paris, 
phen pitving us from the bottom of their 
earts.— Theatre. 


Payne THe Ewnatish Doorors.—In a 
case tried at Dunfermline in 1876, two Edin- 
burgh doctors deposed that there was no fixed 
scale of fees for consulting physicians, but that 


the ordinary charge was from 2 to 3 guineas 
per hour; and three local doctors testified that 
they ‘usually paid s consulting physician 15 
guineas a visit. From a medical journal: we 
learn that London physicians and surgeons of 
ordinary repute. charge a ea a visit, 2 
guineas for gonsultation with another practi- 
tioner, 1 guinea a mile for journeys by road, 
and two-thirds of a guinea per mile for journeys 
by rail. Fees for perform operations, or 
assisting at them, are left ve much 
to the judgment of the individual, but 
there is _a sort of loose understanding 
that for the great operations involving 
a risk of life 100 guineas is a proper average 
fee; half that amount sufficing in minor cases. 
Ophthalmic surgeons have made 100 guineas 
the current charge for extracting a cataract; 
50 guineas that for iridectomy, 25 guineas 
that for strabismus, and‘so on, with more or 
less variation, according to the standing of the 
surgeon and the means of the patient The 
principle, however, of charging for a thing, not 
according to its value, but by the presumed 
depth of the purchaser's purse, is open to ques- 
caiak gl 49: Wet Als anpasitn inert tor hie 
eq t to ge 8 or his 
money; whether he has much or little is beside 
the question. That one practitioner, however, 


per enough ; we must expect to for ex- 
cortasie: whether it be our own or that of other 
people.—Chambers’s Journal. 


Tae Lats Prince ImperraL.—Of mourn- 
ful interest at this moment are Count Moltke’s 
short notices of the Prince Imperial, born 
March 16, 1856, or a little more than eight 
months before the arrival of the Prussian Crown 
Princeat Paris. In honor of the distinguished 
visitor, there was a grand parade of troops in 
the court-yard. of the Tuileries, at which the 
Count looked with a critical eye, by no means 
opreerne the march and discip of the 
15,000 men who passed under his eyes. ‘‘To- 
ward the end of the parade,” he says, ‘‘the 
ifr Tagen! Highasas ot dyes Reet ae 
mpe ghness o t months gra- 

d ed cast-a look at the 


may s 
ns in full uniform to protect his frail life of 
t months, and two scores of naked savages 

his body to pieces and leaving it 
stripped on a South African field at the age of 
23,—The Atheneum. 


First Trapie Voyaczs To InDIA.g- 
The earlier voyages of the company. are dis- 
tinguished as the ‘‘separate voyages” and the 


ages. They took this roundabout 
in order to avoid the 
in 1595, 
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| years, Year after year the 


moned about him remarkable 


persistent 
archmologist took away ‘with him in. his 
own cafriage. Two weeks after, these frag- 
ments were sufficiently. united to prove the 
truth of Visconti’s assertion ; his well-practiced. 
artistic iy alti not likely to be at fanlt 
Through m Visconti’s patience and Guac- 
carini’s skill the group was afterward restored 
to its present complete state, and offers to us a 
specimen of antique art most curious in form 
and development, and which in justice ought 
to be known to the future visitors to the mu- 
gseum as the Jrcole Visconti.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


Viororta aT BaLMoraL.—One naturally 
cannot help making inquiries about: the Queen 
when staying in the neighborhood. It isa 
neighborhood in whieh she goes about in a 
more free and spontaneous way than anywhere 
elae. She could hardly go about at Windsor 
and Osborne as she does at Balmoral. The 
Queen is always dressed in a very plain and 
quiet fashion, which is itself a rebuke to the 
extravagant ‘‘dressiness” of the present day. 
She will enter very humble shops in order to 


make very small purchases. These purchases 
ate mainly intended as gifts to the poor, chief- 
ly the poor in her own service. he selects 
articles, but never asks the price. The 
prices charged are exactly the sameas to any 
one else, ~ Besides -the Queen regularly 
visits the houses of the cottagers. Some 
touching instances of this are . given 
in the “Highland Journal.” “* Really,” 
she naively remarks, ‘the. aff n 
of these good people, who are so very hearty 
and so happy to see you, taking interest in 
e ing, is,so very touchitig and interest- 
ing. I heard a very pleasing anecdote of the 
oe any day on the coach-top as I went from 
to Blairgowrie. We paased a house 
which had belonged to « deceased general offi- 
cer, & baronet, who had seen service in 
the Napoleonic wars. He had built a house, an 
exact representation of Longwood, where Na- 
poleon died. On a mound close by the gate he had 
e a stand, where. waved commemo- 
rative of all the different battles in which he 
had been engaged, and in the centre the flag of 
Waterloo. The Queen ,and amid all 
the details of her triumphant progress she omit- 
ted to notice.this peculfsr array of flags. The 
old General was sorely hurt by this omission and 
bemoaned it greatly. He, however, had friends 
at court, and one of them ventured to speak to 
her Majesty on the subject. The Queen, in 
the most prompt and gracious way, was anxious 
to. gratify. the old soldier and relieve his mind. 
When she was next about to pass that road she 
caused an intimation to be given to him that 
the flags should be displayed as before, and 
thatthen he should fallinto her cavaleade and 
ride before her as one of her body-guard to 
Balmoral.— London Society. 


TRECKING IN THE TRANSVAAL.—The 
rumbling of the 13 wagons, the shrieking of 
the drivers, and the cracking of the 13 “ sham- 
bocks,” soon put an end to our doze, What the 
lungs of these drivers can be made of, or how 
they manage to keep up their incessant storm 
of yells, bellowings, and howls, are mysteries 
which Europeans cannot hopé to penetrate. At 
every hitch of the great lumbering machine 
against » stone, or in a hole in the road, the 


driver shouts, howls, and screams to the strain- 
ing beasts; applies his formidable ‘‘ shambok” 
(a whip. so heavy that I could hardly lift one, 
and which makes a report almost as loud as.a 
revolver,) to their sides, knocks his heels 
against the driving-box, throws himself about as 
if he were possessed, and threatens every ox 
separately and individually, calling upon each 
by name. The forelooper eomes to his assist- 
ance by r with all his weight on to the 
first pair of oxen, pounding them with his fists, 
slapping them with the reins, and gathering 
up dfals of dirt and gravel to throw 
into their faces. _The hitch continuing, the 
noise redoubles ; two or three other Kafirs, at- 
tached to other wagons, rush delightedly into 
the mélée. All kick, all shout, and all. throw 
vel. The driver scrambles down from his 
x, and runs along to give each pairthe benefit 
“of afew strokes from his bullock-hide persuader. 
The great team sways from side to of the 
road, as the oxen shy from the application of 
the whip, which, heavy as it is, the drivers use 
with so much precision that they can pick ' out 
any ox from the spans of 16 and 18, and follow 
up the warning process of “naming” him with 
a few admonitory cuts. The oxen low and 
snort, and, after a few ineffectual attempts to 
back and wind themselves up in the chain, 
there is a strong pull all together, and the 
comes out of its hole or over its stone 
with a great jump and a bang, which hasa 
galvanic effect on any ‘hangers-on that there 
May be, and causes the ‘‘insidérs” to see a 
whole firmament of stars.—Jntents in the Tra 
vaal, Mrs. Hutchinson. 


Wate. Scorr’s Fze.—One Seott, more 
famed as a poet than a pleader, had a house- 


4 


.| breaker for his first client at Jedburgh, and did 


his best for the rogue, who in thanking him 
after the trial, expressed himself as much 
ved at being unable to repay him in cur- 
ee coin ; bes Sinking that, gave him ‘two 
valuable bits of information ; him 
her hy yelping terrier inside 
tter protection against thieves 
outside a house; and that 
Leesan one of his craft 
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Was Walter Scot's Rest Jeddart fee 
aa | __ SOhambers’s Journal. 
Maxouvrta.—Manchuria, the home of the 


vanced to the throne of China, is one of those 


| huge territories that swell out beyond the Great 


Walland forms a region as large.as one of the 





stances occurred at the battle of the Alma 
wherein the Victoria Cross was earned—pas 


Twenty-third Fusiliers of Brown's division 
went forward on the left with the Scots Pui 


im the true military sense of the word. The 


vision in support. They effected 


There EE ager in front. When y 
redoubt the colors were made the object of pat- 
tieular attention. Luke O’Connor was oneoft 


fell, but, reco 

color and ca it until the end of the 
action, -Color-Sergt. Luke O'Connor of 
the Alma is now, I am proud to say, Lieut.-Col. 
Luke O'Connor. The other instance 

in the supporting regiment. The Scots Fusi- 
liers were thrown into momen disorder— 
one of the accidents of war; the ty-third 
were confused, as well they micht be with 11 
officers and over 200 men knocked 


to them, hesitated. men 

Sie al yeast ae 
Ts, an 3 Oxam and en 

tended to restore order.”—Tinsley’s Hagasing. _ 


A Wath Butta oF Starvss.—Two strik- 


works of art after the fall of the Empire have 
been obtained in the last days. A few yards 
from the so-called Temple of Minerva Medica, 
in Rome, a wall was discovered built with sta- 
tues. Seven have already been put together, as 
I mentioned in my last letter. Not far from 


the same place we are exploring a foundation 
wall, cicht feet square, built with the same 


from pavements and from walls, 
me eigen am &c. The middle strata 
ns, 


i" of canine 
marbles shows 


statues toa 
ship, together wi 
&c. The stratification of these 


culty, 
the 
bands on what was half movable, and this is 
the reason why columns, capitals, , are 
found in the middle strata. A further want of 
materials obliged them to attack at last the 
building itself, its steps, thresholds, &c.—Zhe 
Atheneum. 


Tue Compass.—The secret of «the steadi- 
ness of s large compass is the longness of ite — 
vibrational period, and a small ‘card would. 
have the same steadiness asa large one if its 
vibrational period were the same. ‘ How little 
this is known is iNustrated by the 
steadiness in common use, 





pew don. Beep; Fortra 


table in a.compass on board a ship 

heavy sea and steering on any other 
than due east or due west.—Sir W. 
in Good Words. . ‘ 
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“THE TIMES FOR THE SUMMER. 


en Faia ee 
“Persons leaving the; City for the Summer 
san have\Tae Trues mailed to their addréss 
: _ For. Oe Dollar per month, 
rs . fi”? 
| This’ morning Tax Datux Trees consists of 
)  Swenve Paces. very news-dealer t¢ bownd to 
| @éliver the paper in its complete form, and any 
>. fatture to do so should be reported at the publiea- 
Hon ofic. 

_—_—_— 
Py The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
- Tor to-day, in this region, slightly warmer, 
, ‘elear or fair weather, with falling barometer, 
and easterly to southerly winds. 
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AN UNPATRIOTIC POLICY,. 


“One drawback should always be kept in 
wo when noting the financial progress of 
, the Government. and the point which its 
: -gredit has attained. Its achievements with 

to the: reduction of the. debt, and 

‘the economy consequent upon the success 

of Tefunding, are without a parallel, They 
are the most effective vindication of the 
integrity of the people and of the sagacity 

‘ghd skill with which this branch of. their 
“affairs has been administered. But though 
in the matter of credit this country now 
stands the equal of any, it has one peeu- 

liarity of which it canriot boast, It is the 
only country in the world whose financial 

system isthe object of incessent partisan 
attack, and whose credit is menaced by the 
mm of a great political party. In Great 

ritain and in France, the public credit is 
sustained by the good faith and confidence 
fall classes. Political strife, however 

“Werce, does not entail assaults upon the 

debt or upon the currency. No po- 

litical leader ventures to use these 


> * subjects as material for exciting party feel- 
>> ing. The public creditor knows’ thiat his 
rights will be vigilantly guarded whether 
Republicans or Monarchists, whether Lib- 
/erals or Tories, be in power; All of them 
the national credit as outside the 

of party polities. Here, unfortu- 


ately, this condition of things does not 
@xist. The debt and the finances are sub- 
§ of. partisan discussion. While Re- 
a would impart inviolability to one 
and stability o the other, on the bases to 
hich both have been brought by Repub- 

2 administration, the Democrats, with 

iD tisihr Gescnbuak sition: ace committed té a 
dlicy which. endangers the public credit . 
tends to impart to the currency the de- 
and uncertainty from which it 

vbeen extricated. Proud as this coun- 
try. 1 | may be ‘of achieved resumption 
refunding that is all but finished, it 





_| in the only honest sense cannot indefinitely 
endure the strain to which it is put by the 


areanaee SY eeeng Sea omnes ae 


‘| with other measures as evidence of the in- 


through our streets and avennes,. The heat, 


‘thing ready for it in this City. There seems 


7 hip “The Police would be sustained 


* | cleansing of the streets, lanes, and 


silver, which they would foree into eireula- 
tion by all available means. Resumption 


present Silver law. Let there be free coinage 
of silver, to be used, among other purposes, 


parc Fn. a fluctuating ‘standard of 
value. -There is ground for the hope that 
the good sense of the people will avert the 


The unpleasant fact remains, however, that 
8 party dominant in Congress, and in vigor- 
ous life in the majority of States, sustains a 
policy that wonld not only destroy the pub- 
lie eredit, but would roinflict on the country 
' An attack on the national banks cannot 


be confounded with the attack on the pub- | 


lic credit or with the stoppage of resump- 
tion. The banks have helped materially to 
make resumption and refunding possible, 
but their privileges are not essential to the 
continuance of the benefits resulting from 
these measures. Inagmuch, however, as 
the gradual retirement and destraction of 
the greenbacks is the only sure mode of 
averting dangers to which resumption 1s 
even now exposed, the maintenance of the 
national bank currency «is of prime im- 
portance. It is the best paper currency we 
ean hope to obtain. The Democratic de- 
mand for-its abolition may, then, be classed 


jary that would accrue to great interests 
from anything like decisive Democratic suc- 


cess. 
pS 


WARNINGS. AS TO. PUBLIC HEALTH. 
The warning notes from the South bid us 
set our houses in order, in view of any pos- 
sible effects of the hot weather in this City. 
New-York, as has so often been noted, has 
a wonderfully favorable situation in  sani- 
tary view. We have everything to aid us, 
so far as nature is concerned; in keeping 
the public health sound—good natural 
drainage, salt water on three’ sides, cool 
“airs from the sea, and a fine sweep of wind 


though excessive, does not seem in certain 
warm “periods” to be as great as in parts 
of New-England. ‘But each Summer New- 
York is terribly afflicted with ordinary Sum- 
mer maladies, and once in the past; when 
it was, much less crowded than it is-now, it 
had a fearful visitation from ‘yellow ‘fever. 
It may be out of all danger from a second 
attack, still the part of prudence is to pre- 
pare beforehand the defenses. The amaz- 
ing fatuity of this City is in leaving the ne- 
eessary garbage and débris, deposited ‘in 
the Winter through the'poor quarters, to 
rot under the Spring sun, aid “then to be 
removed at the time of greatest heat. There 
are’still lanes where the refuse of months 
lies fermenting and giving forth its poison- 
ous gases. Under the present popular anx- 
iety, the Police or the street-cleaning force 
will undoubtedly begin the removal of this 
garbage, but the very stirring it produces 
some of the effects the sanitary authorities 
dread. Each heap of decaying vegetables 
snd: rotting animals disturbed’ in ‘this 
weather is a nucleus of disease, “Then; in 
certain quarters, the people of the tene- 
ment-houses accumulate masses of ferment- 
ing vegetables and old fruit'in their yards 
or before their doors, and constantly poison 
the air. 

But worse even than this is the situation 
of some of the tenement-houses on , the 
“made land” near the rivers. The high 
tides work through the soil into the cellars, 
earrying with them the sewage of neighbor- 
ing houses, until each cellar and the ground 
about is saturated with fecal and decaying 
matter, and the cellars and privies become 
nests of feyer, malaria, cholera infantum. 
and numberless maladies. We have only 
to point to one well-known tenement-house 
in Goerck-street, where a. child two years 
ago was asphyxiated in the water-closet, 
and where some 200 families live, exposed 
to continual disease, as an instance of this. 
We have nodoubt that the death-rate of 
such #. house will be found to be 650. in 
1,000, In such places, yellow fever or 
cholera would be sure to appear first. ‘The 
condition of the closets in some of the yards 
of the tenement-houses is such as to invite 
pestilence ; and it will not unfrequently be 
found that the overflow of one. house. per- 
meates the walls of the next, and at once 
brings forth a crop of fevers. The over- 
crowding, too, makes a fruitful soil for dis- 
ease, and, while human. beings are packed 
in apartments, as no farmer ventures to 
pack his cattle, New-York will always be 
exposed to pestilence. 

Let our health authorities go through the 
Italian rag-pickers’ quarters in»Crosby- 
street or the bone-gatherers’ settlement in 
Pitt-street, and with the odorous material 
° cellars and yards and on side-walks, and 

e mass of ‘dirty human beings within, 
they will undérstand how fever finds every- 


less excuse for all this atthe present time 
by pubhe opinion in the cage: 





‘obeying 1 " 

The board might strain a point in eom- 

ce May asf nlp ph pa 
in: creating no nuisances, and they would 








is under their inspection and control. The 
cellars on “made” ‘land are more difficult 
‘to reach ; but still their owners could be 
forced tocement, or, at least, disinfect them, 
Overcrowding is ‘closely ehecked by the 
néw Tenement act, and this board should 
see to its execution. The garbage problem 
is easily solved by the ‘‘ model lodging- 
houses,” and might be in all our tenements, 
by Police and Health officers acting to- | 
gether, and by a thorough system of street- 
cleaning. The whole matter of the public 
‘health of New-York is within the reach of 
organization. It is a question of brains and 
honesty, and there is no reason why this 
should not be the healthiest city on the 
continent. 

——_——— 

RISING PEOPLE. 

What goes by the name of histo ry tells us 
very little of what we most want to know about 
the life and. progress of mankind, and it is only 
lately that historians have learned that Kings, 
soldiers, and priests are not the whole of the 
race, or its best part, and that the common lot 
with the people who represent it is the main thing 
to study. How the mass of the people lived, 
*n-what houses, how they worked, what they 
ate and drank; what clothes they wore, what 
words they svoke, how they worshiped, and 
how they hoped to rise in the world—these are 
points that thoughtful readers now most de- 
sire to know, and philosophical historians are 
most earnest to illustrate, The result of the 
best researches has been to present this start- 
ling Daradox, that the persons, orinciples, and 
events which have had most to do with making 
history hardly entered into what was called 
history in their own time. 

Take, for example. the greatest movement in 
the history of mankind—the rise of the Chris- 
tian religion. This great and growing power 
was hardly noticed in the art and literature of 
its rst century. One of the best scholars of Ger- 
many, Prof. Huxnré1, of Marburg, in his learned 
essay upon Christianity according to Greek and 
Roman views, which just comes tous from 
Frankfort, makes this remarkable statement: 
“None. of the poets and prose writers who 
flourished in the firat century mentioned. the 
new religion: Perhaps..that inscription, un 
happily defaced, which. an unpracticed hand 
scrawled upon the wall of a house in Pom- 
peli belonged to. that age; and perhaps, 
also, the caricature, the socalled mock 
crucifix, in’ a. servants’ room of ‘the 
palace of the Casars on the tin, 
would bave remained the only witness of the 
origin of the new religion outside of the Chris- 
tian records, had not peculiar circumstances 
called attention to it.” But both of these are 
characteristic enough of the prevailing opinion 
upon the Christians. The upshot of the two 
acrawis was that Christians were a set'of mis- 
chievyous dunées,‘ and that they worshiped a 
divinity with the head of an ass and upon's 
cross. All the while, every lust and every lead- 
ing superstition was msking its mark upon the 
artand ag ry ; While the religion 
that was. to Rmbite of Cxskk and 
send its of wad ite Church to the ends of 
the earth, uvon the ‘rowds and with the law and 
the language which “imperial Rome had made 
ready, was making its way ina stratum of so- 
ciety which Roman ‘entture had hardly began 
to recognize, aid” by writings, usages, and pr- 
‘ ganism which were to rule the world, after most 
of the’ Roman scholars and gentlemen of: that 
age were forgotten ‘and their Palaces ‘and tem- 
plés were dust. 

Se it was.that people wholly outside of the 
“recognized history of that’age made the history 
of ages tocome. Is it not so always, and docs 
not history generally come up from & quarter 
before thought to be outside of its province ? 
We do not say that the «weonscious dominates 
over the conscious, or that civilization is, always 
conquered and possessed by powers pushed up 
from the dark regionsof impersonal law and un- 
thinking brute instinct. The new elements 
always have mind and history, but their mind 
is not-that of their old masters, nor is their his- 
tory written by the ruling contemporary au- 
thors. Surely, Chistianity developed an intense 
“personality in its people, and had: its records 
and usages and organization; but the whole 
movement was outside of, and to a certain extent 
from below, the dominant civilization, and the 
new and mighty growth took by surprise the 
great world whose pridé it subdued ana whose 
opinions and institutions i¢ supplanted. Why 
be unwilling to allow the same principle to be at 
work in all great uprisings of society 1 It.does 
ngt conflict with the essential faith of Chris- 
tians in thé supernatural origin of their reli- 
gion. The seed was from Gop, but the ‘soll 
was human and subject to all human condi- 
tions, In this respect, undoubtedly, books and 
theologians have been much at fault, and they 
have thoroughly overlooked and underrated 
the social conditions in the progress. of Chris- 
tianity. The movement was eminently a social 
one, and the new power that took command of 
the world appeared as a society quite as much 
‘asa creed, and more as a society of brethren 
than as aschool of doctrinaires or scholastics. 
The néw society had a positive idea, » de- 
cided purpose, and an energetic organization. 
Perhaps in one respect Christianity was the very 
opposite of what it is generaliy thought to be, 
and in this respect it illustrates the motive that 
is behind all great social movements. . These 
people were not distinguished by having no 
wants, but by having peculiar and imperative 
wants, which they insigted on gratifying at any 
cost of ease or gain or honor. Their want was 
exalted, but not extravagant, and with them, as 
always, want became a motive, powerful in pro- 
portion to the degree of its dignity and the ab- 
sence of the forms of exaction and indulgence 
that enter into what we call extravagance. 
These people insisted upon living the best pos- 
| sible life, and winning heaven at last. So they 


d together in the way best fitted 


doctor carn eabear aod ‘We cannot ex. |. 
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‘obey. ‘The whole privy and closet system | * 





ballot, the steam-engine, the public school, the 
common law. But with these, and in spite of 
those, we are compelled to own not only that 
certain persons go down. hill, but that there is 
a downward movement in certain whole classes, 


isone of the unquestionable facts of modern 
civilization, and there isa school of thinkers, 
not by any means unlearned or unphilosophicsl, 
who believe that the degeneracy of modern life 
is more obvious than the rise of mankind. 
Without sharing in this pessimism, we are not 
ashamed to confess that we have little confi- 
denee in any progress that comes from an irre- 
sistible manifest destiny apart from character 
and its essential social and moral conditions, 
The néw material forces in: themselves are as 
much pagans as were the armies of Casaz, and 
they must own a diviner ethics or they cannot 
lift the people up as old Rome was uplifted. 
—_—_—_— 


PANICS OF TH STOMAOCK. 


A few Summers since a man living in one 
of the wards of this City, not famed for the in- 
telligence and refinement of its tenants, ate his 
dinner, of a hot day, adding thereto this unique 
dessert: cherries, ice-cream, and Jager beer. 
Within an hour the man was seized with fright- 
ful pains, and before midnight he was dead. A 
learned physician pronounced this an segra- 
vated case of Asiatic cholera. At that time 
cherries and early watermelons were in season, 
and the Asiatic cholera was daily expecged to 
arrive. Last week several girls employed in a 
tobacco factory, near this City, were attacked 
by a mysterions disordér, one of the symp- 
toms of which took the form of violent convul- 
sions. Submitting to a diagnosis by a physician, 
one of the patients admitted that her only diet 
that day had been cucumbers, more .or less 
wilted. ‘and {feé-water. Another had gone to 
work without any breakfast, but had dined on 
boiled cabbage alone. By way of filling the 
stomach, later in the day, this patient had also 
drank ‘copiously’ of ite-water. And this 
mysterious disorder was. pronounced, (by 
non-professional authority,) to be fever con 
tracted by contact’ with tobacco. from the 
Southern States. It did not matter that. the 


Neither was the tobacco-plant grown in any 
State where there had lately been any con- 
tagiOus disease. For all that, the girls were de- 
clared to be stricken with yellow fever, and the 
diet of cucumbers, cabbage, and ice-water had 
nothing whatever to Co with the case. In like 
manner, mothers send their girls to an evening 

party tightly-laced and, thinly-shod, and after 
a pear murmur at what they call ‘‘a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence.” 

It is melancholy to consider how many of our 
fellow-mortals, who have been reared in ‘civil- 
ized and enlightened communities, perish 
through ignorance of the simplest laws of 
hygiene. The man who astonished and out- 
raged his stomach with a mixture of an acidu- 
lous fruit. a preparation of milk, and a malt 
liquor, would have refused a dose of strychnine, 
yet he might as well have taken the poison. He 
would have suffered less, because his death 
would have. been speedier, though not 
more certain. The young women who 
prefer: a new bonnet to healthful — food, 
would nave been mightily afraid of 
going into a yellow-fever hospital. Neverthe- 
less, they would have been more likely to have 
escaped the contagion, with an intelligent ex- 
ercise of ‘care, than they were to eseape pain 
and distress after a banquet of cucumbers and 
ice-water. Ifthe artof dining well is under- 
stood by a very few, how much more emphsti- 
cally true is it that thousands of our people do 
not. even know how to feed. Less intelligent 
than the beasts of the field, that graze, or 
browse, suiting their fare to the varying hours 
and seasons of the day and year, uneducated 
men and women. poison themselves with all 
manner of viands, mixed. with -all sorts of 
things unfit to eat. Whats profound and com- 
prehensive ignorance of the. properties of 
things does that man disclose who swallows raw 
oysters with draughts of spirits in which the 
bivalve is turned into a leathery fibre. There 
are men and women, nominally alive and walk- 
ing the earth, whose digestive organs have 
been destroyed by the use of saleratus, 
that insidious enemy of the human race, or de- 
bauched by hot biscuits and hot fat, or whose 
much-enduring stomachs. have finally suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of indigestible food 


taken in at frequent and unseasonable hours. 


And yet there are people who declare that there 
is no need for the preaching of s gospel for the 
stomach, no occasion for teaching the common 
people what to eat, what not to eat, and what 


things are always good, either singly or to- 
The unfortunate ignoramus who sits @own at 








diséene was not fever, and neither was it yellow. 


intelligent ing our 
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DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 


At this season a Tailroad company which 
fails to make all promised connections 
pect to bear the enue dma 
passengers, and will be fortunate if it escapes 
lawsuits also. Of"late years, the courts have 
shown a disposition to hold a company lable 
for any immediate losses sustained by a pas- 
senger through delays of trains. Very gen- 
erally the companies publish their time-tables ; 
and there is a famous English decision that this 
creates a contract with whoever buys a ticket | 
that the train shall start as advertised, In this 
ease the managers distributed a time but 
afterward discontinued one of the trains’ and 
omitted toadvertise the change. A passenger 
bought a ticket, supposing he could go by the 
omitted train ; but when he came to the depot 
no train was running, and-he lost £5 by his fail- 
ure to reach the other place punctualty. Hence 
alawsuit for his damages. The company’s law- 
yer argued that these advertisements were not 
contracts, but only announcements of what 
was intended. Suppose a church service is 
advertised, but for some reason is not held ; 
to charge the preacher with damages would 
be absurd. Suppose a merchant advertises 
that he has certain goods forsale, and when a 
oustomer comes he finds they have. been all 


sold; no one imagines the customer has any | 


ground of complaint. But the court said they 
would not treat the published advertisements 
of a railroad company as mere waste paper. 
Advertising to run a train at a given hour is an 
offer to carry any person at that hour who buys 
a ticket, and when a traveler buys a ticket for 
that train the offer is taken up, and there is an 
agreement. Ifthe company wishes to change 
the hours, new notice must be published. 

It. sometimes happens that extraordinary 
accidents or unforeseen-causes prevent or delay 
running trainsas advertised: If the company 
can show that all reasonable care and pains 
were taken to run putetually, but a delay 
was caused by circumstances which could 
not be anticipated or prevénted, it will 
stand excused; for contracts of this 
kind are not -enforeed when performance has 
become impossible without the person’s fault. 
The railroad running through Salem, in New- 
Hampshire, advertised a morning express train 
to stop at Salem for at 8:45, Mr. 
Gorpon came to the depot and bought a ticket 
for that train; but it rattled through. without 
stopping; and he brought suit for having been 
left behind. The court said he was.entitled to 
damages unless the company could prove a 
good excuse. For excuse, the company showed 
that ample cars for all the ordinary travel were 
provided and. ton this particular 
day, a caper 2 pes or excursion, 
or some. unusual..gatbering .pnkhown_before- 
hand to the managers of the road, brought an 
immense crowd of passengers to take the train 
at Lawrence, a station some short distance be- 
fore Salem, and.these filled the seats, aisles, 
platforms, and even the baggage cars as full as 
they would hold. [It was positively. dangerous to 
take on any more. In adition, the track lead- 
ing out of Salem depot was on a rising grade, 
and if the train, so heavily loaded, had stopped 
there it could not have been started again. 
‘Phere were a hundred passengers at Salem, be- 
sides Gorpon, waiting to take the train. And 
the conductor ordered the engineer to run 
through without stopping simply because he 
could not take more aboard; but when he 
reached Manchester he sent back a special 
train and brought the Salem crowd in as early 
as was in his power. The court said that these 
facts excused the company; the conductor had 
done the best that was practicable. 

Probably conduétors usually do the best they 
ean to run the trains on time, and this may be 
a reason why there are very few eomplaints 
made in the courts for delaying passengers. 
The traveier generally contents himself with 
expressing his opinion during the journey. 
Another reason: for few complaints may be that 
it is only a small part of the traveler’s trouble 
and loss which courts allow him to- recover, 
Suppose a young man is going to Washington 
to pass a competitive examination for an office ; 
he takes a ticket to New-York by a train which 
is due there in season for him to take the night 
train and go through ; but lis train is late in, 
he misses the connection, is delayed a day, and 
before he arrives the examination has been held 
and the appointment goes to. some one else 
Can he make the company pay for his disap- 





Hf bs Nevhasle Same eeeeenensntien: 
he is studying the characteristics of fo , with 


‘the design of making use of them in his ser- 
truths. Since the days of the earliest fabulists, 


| the animal world has thus been made to sub- 


serve the purposes of moralists, who have seen 
in insects, beasts, and birds, a ready means of 
satirizing and correcting human vice and folly. 
Indeed, it has been maintained by an eminent 
philosopher that the true reason of the existence 
of the lower animals is that they may show 


natural of man, and the 
resulta to which they must lead 
if left without check or guidance. Such a no- 
tion as this was an inevitable outcome of the 
Cartesian philosophy, according to which brutes 
do not lead a real life of their own, and can 
neither think nor feel, however much they may 
seem to do so; they are simply non-morai and’ 
unthinking automata, conveying lessons to in- 
telligént men and existing only for that pur- 


pose. The world at large can never be brought 


to accept such a theory, and every day delin- 
quent animals are punished as if they were as 
amenable to the moral law as the famous cat 
was supposed to be which was hanged for 
Sabbath-breaking, or the hog that was 
executed for murder in France © dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The investigations 
of Sir Jouw Lyssocg, and the surprising tales 
that Dr. Luvczcum has told of the wisdom of 
certain Texan ants, favor rather the popular 
than the Cartesian notions of the mental and 
moral condition of lower torms of life, but 
whateyer the truth of the matter may be, it is 
cértain that wecan learn as much from them 
now as in the days of SoLtomon. 

The surprising thing in Mr.. Moopy’s pres- 
ent departure is, that he. should by _pref- 
erence select from all animated nature 
the hen in order to consider her ways and 
be wise; and that he should reflect upon 
the goose and the duck in his search 
for illustrations of moral truth is thoroughly 
remarkable, since these birds seem to offer but 
few salient points, for ethical consideration. 
Their life, as a whole, is one of: unruffied 
calm, affording but few grand crises of exist- 
ence, and not for a moment to becompared with 
that of bears and lions, or even with that of the 
editor of the Okolona Southern States or a Tam- 
many Alderman. The placidity of barn-yard life 
and its endless samecess are doubtless due to the 
strange fact, upon which volumes of speculation 
might be written, that the females far outnum- 
bers the males, but it is not easy. to see what 
valuable conclusion is to be arrived at from 
this, which has not already been foreshadowed 
in Mr, Tewyyson’s ‘“‘ Princess” and the utter- 
ances of Miss Susan B,. AnrHony, Again, it is 
true thac chanticleer greets the dawn with a 
shrill crow, and sluggards may be urged to emn- 
Jate hig example ; but in reply it may be said 
that the vocal organs of few men are strung to 
the piteh of such jubilation, and that, 
as matter of fact, man must really 
be..awake as early as the cock, else 
how could lie hear hith ¢row# And as to other 
inmates of the barn-yard, it must be acknow!- 
edged that their merits have been much exag- 

gerated. Ever since the cackling of geese 
saved Rome, all geese in every land have taken 
to themselves credit for the deed, stupidly fail- 
ing to see the bearing of the truth that it was 
Roman geese that saved the capitol, and not 
Chinese or Brant or East India geese by any 
means, Since that day, no godse has sought 
out Romes to save, andif the subject be sifted 
down to its lowest terms, it will be found that 
even in that grand old time the geese cackied 
only because they were panic-stricken, and that 
they had no moral claim to celebrity. Their 
deed was the resultof reflex action and no 
more of any ethical purpose than a row in the 
Common Council; for it they deserve not to be 
sung in song or to be perched ina niche in the 
Temple of Fame. 

Stress is sometimes Iaid on the sobriety of 
barn-yard fowl, but, unfortunately for moral- 
ists, who would lead us to something higher by 
pointing to something lower, it hasbeen proved 
beyond possible cavil that both cocks and hens 
will go from bad tp worse, and finally sink into 
the drunkard’s grave, providing only opportu- 
nity be given them. Some years ago a highly 
immoral man of science, in England, brought 
the bottle into a once happy barn-yard, and dis- 
grace and ruin soon followed. The father of 
an interesting brood of chickens became a con- 
firmed dram-drinker; his wattles and comb 
grew large and odiously purple; his eyes dis- 
tilled the rheum of intoxication, and he stag- 
gered about the place in a most loathsome condi- 
tion... He quarreled with his hens, and,.unpro- 
voked, beat them about the head and body with 
his bloated spurs; he feli from his roost at all 
times of hight, and was as much at a loss to 


pointment about the office? Or, suppose a lec- | know the proper time to crow as was the be- 


turer is announced for a given evening, and 
starts by railway in good season, but through 
the fault of the train he fails to arrive; or an 
intending bridegroom is brought to town too 
late for his wedding; or a physician hurrying 
to » patient in extremity is delayed till the suf- 
ferer’s death has made the trip useless. Can 
persons sue for such losses or mortifications or 
disappointments as these? No. The courts re- 
quire the companies to make compensation for 
only the actaal loss or injury that can be proved 
as the direct, necessary result of the delay. 
Value of the time lost, positive injury to health 
from exposure; cost of a special train or wagon 
to carry one onward; or hotel bill incurred in 
staying over night; items like these, which the 
belated traveler generally cares very little 
about, are chiefly what he would get by com- 
plaining to the courts. 

There was a dancing-master who lived at the 
Isle of Hope, in Georgia, and taught pupils in 
and he held a commutation ticket over the rail- 


| road, and was wont’ to go on the noon train. 
peccgge i yt ama yc 


altogether, about $30 a lesson. 
the 23d of April, which Was the last lesson day 
pale a. made arrangements to give a 
in Savannah, hired @ hall, engaged mu- 
# printed, and the like. ‘The 





wildered fowl of which Lord Durrzriy speaks 
in his “Letters trom High Latitudes.” There 
was no living with him, and finally he sank and 
died, a victim of the bottle, and all his hens 
brought their broods to look at his sad end and 
take from it a lesson. 

Thus, itseems that Mr. Moopr really has a hard 
task before him, if he would point great moral 
truths from the consideration of beings without 


demand for such colonies. The Jews are only a very 
small part of the total population of this country, 


present occupation. If individual Jews of limited 





26 mining camp or 8 
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‘forth, each after its fashion, the | 
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look at, at least 

at a safe distance, sad whieh, in spite of ‘the seanty 
intellectual profit they yield, afford a certain re- 
freshing piquancy of absurdity. Sueh s point is the 
Republie of Bolivia, one of the riehest couatries and 
one of the poorest pooples on the earth. The coun- 
try, « natural fortress, raised about 12,000 feet on 
peidavnanarestenraninoen,. ied «uci oo sa 
ble mineral and vegetable wealth, numbers e oien 
two and @hree millions of inhabitants, of whom 

about 600,000 are whites, deseendants of Span- 
iards; about 800,000 Indians of the purest water, 

and about one million, ja Choclada, a mixture of 
Indians and whites. This mass* of © human 
beings ‘fas made for itself « ‘military Oon- 

stitution” of a very singular. deseription, 

and. the. vorincipal basiness of the community 

in fighting, either with its neizhbors or with its own 
members. In 1856 President Betzu made an inva- 

sion in Pera for the purpose of hearing the nuns of 
Copacabana alng, and in 1865 Presideut MztGaREro 
made another invasion in Pera because he wanted 
sheets forthe new Government barracks. The insar- 
rections which have taken place.in the country itsett 
since 1809, when it arose against Spain; may be 
counted by dozens, and one-lialf of the people is 
always in a state of sedition or open rebellion—that 
half, namely, which is not. “tin.” The total revenae 
of the State amounts to about three million dollarg 
a year, and of this sam about two million doilars, ot 
75 per cent., is spent on the Army. In time of 
peace, the Bolivian Army consists of 2,000 men; 

but this force, not so very formidable by itself, com- 
prises 30 Generals, 359 officers of superior and 
654 officers of ‘inferior grades—that is, more 
than one officer to eash private: The fx 
mous regiment called ‘‘ Daza’s Guard-Grenadiers” 
numbers 543 men, of whom 370 are officers. 
Bat in time of peace it is very common among Col- 
onels and Majors of the Bolivian Army to do service 
as privates. In the band belonging to ‘‘ Daza’s 
Gaarl-Grenadiers” one horn-playér is a Colo- 
nel and two drummers are Majors, . Only such pri- 
Vates retain, of gourse, the uniform, rank, and sal- 
arty belonging to their positions as officers. In fact, 
the Bolivian Army on its peace footing is only the 
framework which, as soon as the alarm bell is rang, 
is filled up by in-streaming volunteers from the choo 
lada, volunteers who are always on the wate, ab 
ways ready for a job. The choelada soldier pos- 
sesses, however, several qualities of the highest nifl- 
itary value; great frugality, marvelous’ persever- 
atiee, perfect discipline, &:. Each soldier carries 
with him provisions for two weeks, consisting of 
roasted cora snd eocos-beans, and with this burden 
on his baek, he makes a distance of between 30 and 
50 miles a day, always ranzing and always chewing 
cocda-beans. Poedestrianism seems, indeed, to 
be s natural talent with the Bollvians, 
In thé streets of Valparaiso are often seen 
a pecaliar kind of people, selling medicinal herbs on 
the cornersand in the alleys. Trééd Pérdmibalent 
draggists come from the int forests Of Bolivia, 
whenee they carry their drug-shops on their backs, 
many thousand miles, across the Andes, down to the 
ocean shore. With such au army a good deal of 
fighting business can be dons, even in 3 South Auieri- 
ean. country, and fighting seems, indeed, to be the 
only parpose of the whole organization of the Re- 
public of Bolivia. The same paper, which beings the 
programime for the eelebration ‘of the President's 
birth-day: The national hymn, performed by° all 
the military bands, and 21 ¢dannon-shots, at sun- 
rise; parade arid 21 cannon-shots, at 11 o’elock A. 
M.; divine service and 21 cannon-shots, at noon; 
bull-fight, races, and°21 eannon-shots, at 3 o'clock 
P. M.; great banquet, with presentation of a costly 
sabre to the President, and 21 esxnnon-shots, at 5 
o'clock ; concert, ball, pyrotechnics, and 21 cam 
non-shots, at 9 o’elock—states, in another column, 
that 206 persons have starved to death in the last 
week, in Cochabamba, the granary of the country, 
49 in the City of Sucre, &c. 





4AM USEMENTS. 


—_——»———— 

GENERAL MENTION. 
The success of the Colored Minstrel Troupe at 
Haverly’s Theatre, (which, by the way, isthe only 
theatre now open in the City,) has been so complete 


that a furthes t is announced by the man- 
agement. During week a number of novelties 
are promised. 


The orchestra of Koster & Bial’s Garden will 
continue their concerts during the Summer season, 
under the competent leadership of Mr. Rudolph 
a, Since the additon of the garden to this estab- 


the attractions have been suffielentto draw 
iacen Dadioween every evening... 


at the Madigon-Square Garden. Mr. ‘Dod- 
worth, with his full band, and such well-known 
aftists as Miss Rosa MeGeachy, Miss Markstein, Siz: 
nor Linea Soa ae Rosnati, continue theis 
highly-suecessful 
Sng is 

garden now lighted Taree 
pode ye wish. 

The Arion Society, of New-York, have per- 
fected their arrangements for their annual Sammer- 
night festival, which promises to be the largest and 
ret tbe se. its kind otgenpeweend 

BR 3 Bod 
be in 
itiepeieriee eee 

Though the residents of the City are deprived 
of their customary supply of music, the Summer 

are reaping the advantages of the 
presence of a number of artists. Among the latest 


.} anmoutieementsa. is a company consisting of Miss 
pM. 


bag Mr. Alfred H. Pease, 
who will give a series of concerts nt Saratom, Lake 
_ George, and other fashionable Summer resorts. 
The dramatic company of which Miss Louise 
Pomeroy is the principal star, is announced for an- 
Other season, beginning at the Walnut-Street Thea> 
tre, Philadelphia, on the 18th of August... Miss 
bse te ir be coconctee by: 2tr. W. GAM 
SR ire ‘sapteevatetions of 6 nenine st Seay 


speare’s 
and comparatively few of them desire to change their | 
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